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ABSTRACT 

A questionnaire on attitudes toward discipline 
problems and classroom management strategies was submitted to 71 
secondary school teachers. Thirty-eight o£ the respondents taught in 
a large inner-city junior high school composed of equal percentages 
of VJhite, Black, and Hispanic students. The remaining 33 respondents 
taught in a small, suburban school in an axfluent district with a 
predominantly white student populatici . The first section of the 
questionnaire dealt with classroom management techniques 
characteristics of students viewed as discipline probleirs, and 
corrective measures employed in the schools. The second Sv'.ction asked 
for rank ordering in importance of the major causes of discipline 
problems, the most frequently occurring problems, and ways to improve 
discipline. Results showed that a majority of the teachers agreed 
with over half of the statements presented in the first section, and 
that they were in solid agreement that discipline problems were 
greater in the inner-city school. When teachers ranked in' order of 
importance ^>>e major causes of discipline problems , prcMem 
frequency, and ways to improve discipline, few rankings were found 
statistically different. Analysis of responses indicated Hiat 
teachers recognize the need for competence in classroom management, 
feel a ne*ed for administrative support in handling problems, and are ^ 
receptive ^o more training in classroom management. Several suggested 
guidelines for inservice planning are discussed. (JD) 
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Alt itudit.al data on cl.isuiuum u.atuijonirmt. ami di'scipl ino -wore coHuili'd 
f.vT, /I tr.iLhccs in two (ii'incvj! ai-h ica Hy contrasted secondary schools. 
;.-achors' i-orcoptions of the causes of discipline f.robloms, the typr-s and 
fri-iju>:ncy of discipline iroblcms and intervention strateyies are desci vbod. 

Atuilysis indie: cd that teachers recoynize tlie nt'od for coiM|,ietence in 
. Vassroum manayeiiient and are receptive to mci r: training- in this area, 
■'uinificant differences in attitudes were found when the sample of teachers 
^. >s p.artitioned by yeoyraphfc location of the school, teacher's sex, and 
years of teaching experience. These differences' in attitudes should 'influence 
tl;e dc-.Tin of inservice staff dfvelor-n.ent programs on classroom management, 
■'■'averal sugcjos' i guidelines for inservice planning are discussed . 



TKACl'KHS' PKRCKPTIONS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINK; 
TH;.;iR .IMPACT on staff DHVKLOPMFNT. DKLIVF.R-Y / 
Ja,;..s' I..-vin, Paulr-tto Hiii-v.^y, and Nancy Hoffman 

The Pennsylvania St.ato University 
« .» 

r,,ur,....n of its fifteen years, the Gall up poll of ^ publ i c 
,:,i,u.ies toward education has .dentHMod disctpUne as ti.e . 

.St problem facing the pubHc schools. Although lack of 
,^^^^^..,nne. in the ho:ne ^vas the nost frequently cited cause (72%). 
^, „^^, only perceived cause of school discipUne 

;,,,,1,1..m:s. Tnose responding to the 1983 poll also tdentificd 

,,„a to fachers- e fVect 1 veness and school policies 
,s e.ntribuH.rs to the proble.n. Of these facias, th..three^ 

re..<;u..nU.y cifd w..re (1) ■■Se,ne teacher«^-4-e not properly 
^^.^^,^,„, ,,,,,1 ,,nh discplMie problems" (42%); (2) "Students 

,,.nstanL troublemakers often cannot be removed from 
,.„H.or' ^.i:-); -"i (3^ "The courts have d!- schoo 1 a dm I n ist r at o rs 
. ...u,i,.us that they do not deal severly wUh student m. sbehavi or" 
,.n%). WVnle the pubUc recogn,.es that tl.e schools are not ^ 
,He ma.ier cause of sehool d v sc i plnu- probl ems . they do not 
.i,..v the sehools as co,.e-.->fly handling problems u'h > ch .Mst . ' 
. rh,rty-nine percent of respondent's to the 1983 p..!!' rated the' • 
',„cai scf^,ols at a 'ir or "F" level-in "th,e way d > sc i pi i ne^ . s 
,„,„pi„a" and 41% gave .the.r local schools a "D" or "F" for 
-the behavior of students" (Gallup. 1983. .p. 35-37). 

This concern for discipline is not linn ted to outsiders- 
.eachers also list discipline problems as a major concern. The- 



NKA (11-77) r./.n-Ml ihA OC'- ol r... : ;,i-on(l i-np, t.:uhors vf.:v...d 

ni b.'havicr as the .nain probL.n faeod in teachm-. 
,,,a,'h.M-s fc.-l ihry unnbie t o even ropu vvith , :-inch 

i.-ss resolve, the discipline problems they f ace^ each day ^ 
^Kindsvetter, 1978). . When t cache rs leave t oa ch i ng . the most 
(,,,,a..ntly eited reason for leavin- the profession is 
di;;cipline__ (r,allup, 1982-) . , 
] The discipline problems which drive tdachers from the" 

pre.fessmn and undermine public confidence in education are 
net isolated in larger cities or less affluent areas. The 
Senate Subcommittee to InvestM^ate Juvenile Delinquency (Bayh. 
1978) reported that escalating violence, vandalism, and 
disciplinal problems were found in "any city, suburb, or town, 
.irrespective of gec.;raphic Vocation or- per capita ineome" 
(p. 300). -he literature suggests that dis^: i pl i ne probl ems . ar e 
universal. What are the implications of teachers' aftitudes 
■Ward discipline problems and classroom management strategies 
for planning and delivering staff development ^ programs? Thas 
study analy.,es the attitudes of a limited ,ample of teachers 
and suggests pr . nciples' to guide the delivery of coherent and 
' effecj^ive staff development programs. 
TiNachexs_:_ P.cy:ceptJ 
. , and CI as s room Ma.na^grn^^^ 

^GuUled by discipline issues found 'in the 1 i t er a t u re (see 
for example: NASSP Bulletin", -1979; Phi Delta Kappan . 1978; and 
Wolfgang & Glickman. 1980) a 26 item questionnaire was developed 
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,o dotornvuK- s i nn 1 a r . t i . .s and d i f f. :os in at.tUudcs t.uard . 

discipUno iH-obl.-ms and c 1 ass roc.m^ na.u..u-n t strat.-ns. The 
firsY s.*.t:..ion <rf tho qu, .st i onna i re (23 iie.is) dealt u i t h Hn-.e 
i,,,,,os: (1) classroom invnag-.ment t..clun.quos , ( 2 ) aa ra c t- t > s t i cs 

of ^tudonts v:ic.^Xd_as disciplinal probluns, and (3) <.,rr..ct ivc 
.n.asuros ..nployedTn schools. Those i ' o:as r.quirod r,.plu.^ of ' 
..,,;,:ee.- "disa.^roe," or "undecided," The s.M;ond section of 
U.e questionnaire (3 items) asked -'respondent s to rank .n order 
of i:aportance: (D the ,.ajor causes of discipline proble:ns . (2) 
U.e most frequently occurring problems, and (3^)^vvays to improve 

(1 i s c i V Tin e i n s c ho o 1 s . 

Respondents to the questionnaire included seventy-one. • 
t.,,,.i,,,s in two public schools in a 1 aT,co eastern metropolitan 
ar(:.a. Thi rty -e i j,'h t of the respondents tauijht in a 1.200 pupil, 
inner-city, junior hif^h schooVu'ith a population composed of 
,.qual percentages of white, black, and hispanic students. The" 
remanung 33 resp<,ndents taught i^n a smaller, suburban . .middle 
school located in an affluent distract just outside the City's 
boundary. The student population numV>^.red approximately 700 
and 90% of the students were white. In the tota-l sample, there 

u ..^^ ■ f.-m-il e tf^eher- , (Som re.si)ondenta 
were 36 male teachers and 33 female L(>Aener ^ 

• faned'to record their sex on the questionnaire.) Fox-^y-eisht 
of the teachers ^ad ten years or less teaching experience and 
23 teachers had taught more than ten years. (See Table 1.) 

Responses to the' first section of the que^^t i onna i re were 
initially analyzed to determine similarities in the, responses 

6 



ban and suburban t\>ac,hors, ( S i.mi lari t. i os are defin.d as 
;:,()'.;, of the t.)a<:.hers'roHpondlng -a-ree" to an iKmh.) A 
,,j,;ri,ty of the teachers agreed on 13 (.f the 23 iton.s address! 
vlassroom- techniques, characteristics of students viewed as 
lisci^linal problems, and corrective measures employed in 
Liu-^s. The thirteen items are listed below in the order in 
.vhich they appear in the questionnaire: 

(-1) Good teachers must be competent in curbing 
• disruptive behavior (89%); 

(2; Stress related to classroom management is 

influential in failure among novice teachers (iYZ^o) ; 

(3) The public's view that discipline is the most 
important prc.lem facing the schools is warranted 

V (60%); , • . . • 

(4) Discipline problems' are m.ore frequent in city 

schools ( 68%) ; . . 

, • (5) Teachers need more skill and training in classroom 

management (90%); 

(6) Discipline n-oblems do not have racial or ethnic 

overtones (68%); ^ ^ 

(7) Those concerned with discipline all have different 

concepts of the p'''9blem (82%); 

(8) Additional administrative procedures could improve 

discipline \ 59%) ; ' . 
' (9) The backMo-^basics movoiVient impl tovu^her and 
stricter discipliN:ie (68%); 
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(10) SLm■lon^assaults on teachers should be handled • 
. by tlie courts (73To); , . ' ' 

(11) Parents- should be legally responsible for \\^eir 
child's vandalism of school property^ (94%); 

(12) Students should have input i:Uo classroom 
rules (;>9%); - " ' 

(13) Most students with chro.nic disciplinal problems 
are poor students academically (65%). 

fu',,ponse.^ were then partitioned into subsamples by the, 
location of 'the school (urban/suburban), years of teaching ^ 
...sperience (<10 years/>10 year^) , and sex (male/female), 
>Chi Square Analy^^is for homogeneous samples- was used. to 
\,..termine statistically significant differences within and 
,,.,on,;"the three part it ibnings . Three by two contingency ; 
tabU^s were constructed and Chi Squares were calculated employing 
V.tes correction factor for small cell frequencies (Ferguson. 
1971 )\ (All significant differences a^e reported in Table 2.,) 

When responses from urban and suburban teachers were 
compared, four statistically, significant differences resulted. 
Although 65% of both urban, arid suburban teachers agreed that 
a characteristic, of chroni c di sicipl «,al students was poor . 
achievement, there were significant differences between urban 
and suburban teachers ' percept ions of student involvement in 
■ o-xtracurricular activities (P < ,011 . More suburban teachers 
(27%) characterized chronic di scipl inal, students as students 
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wh-o uero also inactive in other school act iv i t i<-R . While ■ 
both ;;roups of teachers agreed, that discipline prob]..ns were 
,aore frociuent in urban schools, nu.re • suburban (58%) than urban 
teachers (24%) reported receiving training in classroom 
mana-moat .(p<.05). Urban teachers \yore more agreeable to 
modifying compulsory education as a corrective measure for 
dealing with discipline problems .(P<'.01). More than half^ 
of 'the/urban t eachers (55%) compared to . barely one fourth of 
the suburban teachers (24%) agreed that youths wh'o exhibited ^ 
chronic discipline problems should be 'allowed to .leave school _ 
at an earlier age". Agi^eement with thrs radical approach for 
• correcting chron i c "discipl i ne .in schools may stem from the ; 
<.i-nificant di f f erenccs • between perceptions of their control . 
over discipline problems (p<:01). While only 33% of the 
.suburban teachers viewed causes o.f discipline problems as' ^ 
beyond the school ' s , control , 68% of urban teachers held this 

V i ewpoi nt-. ' » . . • • 

Two significant differences were found when responses were 
partitioned into male', female subsampl es . -Mai e teachers (58%) 
were mor^e likely than female teachers (42%) ,to cite d.sciplijie 
. problems as beyohd the school's control (p<.10). However. , 
a greater ):ercentage of female' teachers (77%) 'than male teachers 
(47%) reported that discipline had worsened ev i denced by more 
students involved a'nd the severity of the discipl ine probl ems 
(p<.10). 



• onv siijnil-icant difference -.vas found when teachers' " . 
, . e...uN<:.s v-re partitioned according tc^ years of teathing 

experience (p<.05). Seventy-four p.rcent of the -teachers th 
■ • nK.ro. than ten years of teaching experience 'compared to 42% 
"of teachers with ten or fewer years teaching felt thSt -• 
classroom behavio, had worsened since they began their teaching- 

- careers. . • , 

T.achers- responses to the second sect ion , of th. .me. - i orfna i re 
.howed more commonality -t han ' d . f f eren ces . When teachers ranked./ 
■ • order of importance the majo^ causes of discipline problems. - 

iue inost frequently occurring problems/ and ways to improve 
ci'isc.plxne in schools few rankings were found to-be statistically - 
different. A permissive society was ranked as the greatest ■ 
'cause of discipline problems while violence rn the media was 
considered to. have the least ^ xmpact . (See Table 3.) ^Disrespect 
■* . for other students wa^ considered the most frequently occurring' 

p.oblem.in the classroom ; fighting was the least frequent. 
(See Table 4.) Teachers chose^more effective and efficient 
; , administrative procedures as the method most likely to improve 

discipline. Better cou nsel i ng" and guidance strategies were 
viewed as tfie least. likely method for improvement (See Table 5.) 
TmpUcatipjis^f^^^ 
This modest study supports two widely, held beliefs that 
teachers recognize the .need for competence in classroom 
raanagement and are receptive to more training Xu this area. 
•It also verifies ttiat those whd agree that discipline is a 

er|c ' ' 10 
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■,,,,,,K.m faeiiv-: Jo not nccossai-ily slw.-e ^im ! L:;r 

,,„,„,„s,of .he ,n-..V,lo,n. XUo ran.e of cH f f erencs found ,.n 
,„o ,„-o.ent study, both within and bo V-voen school s , «u:;/osts 
t,,at thought nn and systo.at ic attent ion be given to tl,e " 

ot the particular s.ttInK and the audience ot that 
,,Uin,. These needs evolve from a variefy of factors unique ^ 
,o the situation. ,m.«t are some oS these factors?^ ' 

,.„e investigation revealed both -s imi larit 1 es ind differences 
sample sub-.roup pereeptlafs of discipline problems and . 
elassroom management strategies. These ,aclude: (1) teachers^ 
perceptions that admi nistrators aieed to be more Involved in 
preventing a^d resolving discipline problems, (2, variations 

the concepts of discipline problems ind corrective measures 
among teaihers, Wmin ist rato^s ', parents and students; (3) 
„pos ot students Involved tn discipline problems; (4) teachers' 
perceptions ot the most fre.p.ently occu r r 1 ng d i sc 1 pi 1 ne problems; 
(5) teachers' sense ot helples-s«ess or control in dealing 
with discipline problems; (6) differences between eMierienced 
and novice teachers;' and (7) teachers' preparation for dealing 

with classroom management. 

Because th^ variables .listed above are m^jor concerns for 
both ec^iators and those outside the educational mainstream, 
succe'sstul i.anagement of discipline problems seems a logical 
focvs for*school improvement programs. School improvement, 
fmplVing changes and not neces-sarlly remediation of def.cienct.s , 
has been successfully achieved through staff developiient . (See 

■ 11 



ro.. .-xa.ple: Cnu.-ter ^rd. 1983, Mohl.nan SparRs. 1983; 

,,,,,„,st.ed that the- r. sulls uf this investigation are 

u.n.V va^ables „;..d attontloa before staff 
\,.,,.,.,„,,nt can Po planned and delivered: How eaa these 

Mos be translated into guidelines for staff dev. iop.ent? 
■ The first variable a^idressed is teachers' perceptions thi.t 
„,;,o,.. be ,.o.e involved in preventing and reselvin,- 
d.sctpline problems, Al t hon.h/ t eache rs are topically viewed' 
the eenxral f.^dres in any schoo. „„„rove,nent efforts,, 
i,,„ent and involvement of other school personnel -are 
,„.«„,.v requisities for success. For staff developn.ent to 
„.r..ctively respond- to changes needed in schoot discipline, 
.„„ ,ehool persons who have an investment in seeing those 
,V>„..es occnr are li.ely participants for-staff development . 
„,„.,., The variable pointing to variations in the concepts 
\ "uscipline problems and corrective measures amon, teachers; ■ 
administrators, parents, and students endorses staff development 
„,,.,,.„„s extending beyond teacher partidpat'ion , Therefore. ^ 
.u.deiinesforstaff development foensed on discipline problems 
,„a classroom management strategies arc aimed at three levels 
„f ,,,rticipation: district, school, and the classroom teaeber. 

Clarity of goals begins at ' the district level. During 
the first phase of .staff development , ■commitment, to shared 
norms on discipline „',eds to occur/ Wi.h' input from building 
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„,,,,., 1. ..n.nnu-t .i>:...i-^in.. ,r:..r:... wln-h :n-. .hm-.^mMo 



..,,..nl of a! .-ffn- f r..;n Uu.> ..ul:,<a ^^t.all 



,.:,v of t,n-u., 'n..u:y, :nav.-rinls. and .-siktI ,;ui.ian.e and 
.a-.. <UK.^ traxninf, . i^HMfic : kHls and strat.-u.. 
rnis support .a,:n:...no...s .-Mh ,nsorvi.. pro.r.os to 
r ,,,,,U:^v^.-A' all dislru-l s t h f f w M,h rnu 1 I . P 1 p. Tsp.-r I i vos 
„u.naK<-nwnt. Avva ^ -sm of tlH:so po rspoo t i vos 
,.s u.oknowl.d.c has., for laU-r decisions nado at .ho 

P,,U indiwdual school thon d,.vol.,ps staff .h vo 1 oi^^-a t 

u nt wi th dist i-ict ^;oals f)iit are 



Two variables (h' t o rin i nt.^d 



1 vos that ar(^ congru 
,j„,,.if t o the rv(-ds of thr^ .settinf; 

,Ho ;.nt iavostn.at.on spooify variations .n the 

..,.,,..,-i,y and typos ;,f discipline problems eneount<.red )n 
...,,„ols and dos<.riptions of .students who are d.se.pl.nal 
,,.a>lo:ns. careful analysis of the ..ehool's diseip.Mne history 

,,,,,,,:,ary to fonaulate elear and : ,u.eific ohjeetives 
^^,,,„,,„,,,,,e for the sett in, and audience. At this s,a,e. 
sc.hool staff need also to a,:reo upon a discpHne code that 
,,U1 bo actively ^.nployed and e-nforced. Involvement and 
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j,,. J t ■ r.,r :,u,-.-^.- Til 1 uiwi.-r.^.t :iiui i 11- and i ni) i < -i- 'n ' a t i on 

t !!..• .i i:-- ip^ ' "'i''- 

a.-quisi arvl iraii.iiu^ in <■ I ,i-s r- m mi r a ii ;k; . 'iiu ti t 

.ills ..•.•.-.pany Uh. pn,po::al of a :..'h...ol clisc-iplin. r.nlo . 

,n..,vrir.l l..v,l, :uhool staff ^^..tc inlr,uPa<u.d to 
,,n,:M of ti.. ..r.^t )cal r" t . v, .s . options novv should 
,,,,,,,1 pr..^i.;o <.a,a-;i:--.t.au:y of olassroorn r,a nato -a L 

,\'Xi 1 1 i a r w i i h \ In /orct i cal 



t 



i ,.s (;:-<■(! . I n add i t i on t o !>'■ n;; f .i;n 



„ ,.,i„.,.v,vos on .■las:-.roo:n .,an a,.onon t, , par f i o i i-an t s n-od to 
,i.s.,,vo do..onst.al ions I'V p.-r .ons ulio hav.> oxportiso in 
;:K.na-. m<-nt st rat,-ir:, and also n, od p.actica- t imo 
f....dl>ark ro-latod to tlwor p,o r f o rma nr o h-vol as Mu-v 
,,,,,,,,Mvos try out th<.so s t r a t o,-. i ( .s (.loyc^o.^ Showors, 1',.82). 
.,„_„,,.,anyin^rtH- r.-pliration of tochmoally oorroct strato.ies 
,,.n,..-lion and analysis on wlu.n^uui wl.ic-a slrato;,Mvs should 
bo inipl.Tn. ntod in the classroom. 

As the proooss of t rans f r-rr i n- tho.sc. st.ratogies to the 
, I, v.ogms. the toaohor br.<-.omcs the central f i .cure of 
staff development e f f or ts . ^ 1 dea s and skills aecpiired through 
staff development sessions at Uie district and school levels 
n..,Hi now to be applied to classro.Mn practicl^s. Three of the ' 
seve.n variables ciK^d above address toacherS?' peM-ceplions of 
discipline and classroom -nana.emont that Imply different levels 
of readiness and professional competence. For e.xatnple. while 
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. . 1 . - , • I i , . . ' ^ . ■ , V !'.■«' 1 ' : ■ i i I • ' ■ i , 1 ■ 1 ; ■ I ' ; ■■ ' 

i.;.,,vious iramin- in .'la-^sm. nay:- n t '-iv , at lu. 

lin.s ,>f c-unp.M^.u;.. and r... iinn.a, Twr nni/l.Ma.ni m,;: . 1 a : a • .a .n 



, ! 1 i ■ ti<a . ! : . t , ■ - ^ a 1 f 
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t . • 1 

::;:;fi:u!,^ st rut i «.'S . H« ■c:iu:-" t M 

a,.v,.loi.a<>nt at Uio cla::sr,a,.n v.! i i v i ■ ia a H / • .i and 

..•nbcddfd in the Conla'Xt of tin' t . 'a.:!!. T ' s , • 1 a: a -lan . 

A j.,b .c :nl„ai.hal ai-proarl: to :.tal r ' d ■ v M ra, :a, a r i:.pl i-s 
forus..d a1 t ent ion to the n<a .!a ,..1 . ^^'i'. t-aoh.-r as 1,.- c-r ^dw- 
,,i„, ,.ut: nowly a-ajuirod n:a n a , km t ■ s toaU o,; ; os nv h > s ..r hor 
c.lass,a>orn. Howevor, the ,oali/ation o •: >mi,rovod r 1 a ,^ a: r, 
,,,,,, ,.,„<,nr: ,s unirKoLy U' the taaudior altoinpls llio i mpl .na.ntat ion 
,,i,l,out >aH'eivin..; fraalbaok <.n tho p.T f ...•nianc.e . The „.aas.anc:o 
of anotlu;r p.T.son in the clasa.room is n.a-dod to prov uie 
{-...alhaok on the witnessed p<M- f ormance and to help the t, aeher 
..xplcre eonsequences and alternatives relatcni to the performance. 
This additional p.^rson also provuie-s needed support in the 
i„i, ,al awkward ■.'ar.es of trying out now stratey-u-s to 
.n,p;ana.. ela.sroom discipline. (See doyee Showers, l'.)H3. for 
their dir;eussion on "coaching" from whicn the atH)ve ideas 

were' developed . ) 

.lot,-„,l, d.loa staff dev<-l,.p-...-'nt impli.-s lonK-f i-m .■omn.itment 
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...■!,,.!•.; .i, v.-b*;. r\ii: ■ ^ ■ n V 1 I ' . - • ■ u V ■ ; ul i th 

v;!:o s!.>Mi 1.1 pr.n ni- MH-po' ' ^ ^''hI T ■ ■ - H^;. uk t Iw, !!:;h 

i„.,..vHlu>nK .n<i ,-,u,r.T..w .■s':> Th. Im.iMmk; i - r > n- ■ m -a 1 ' s 

,,,.,,,■,,.„,•,- is ■■.U". way t :,s:,u.a.. 1 . ach-TS ..1 his cr li.T 

i,,,,, and ass. .ran... i. na..lMuC stalf d -.v. ■ i ■ , .,.n I 

,v..s. 'IVains of l.^ac.hor. !.av.> also boon sur-osis d for 
i,, Hilling th.s role (.royco x Shouors. ; ^Vood , Tho:npson . 

Russoll./ioSl). in>p<n-iant than the tvflo of fho porson 

,,p,,,.,vi,/ :nui eon^ rr^n,; about the teacdier's use of rnana^.mr.nt 
,.trate/ios. .nutual support and the sense of eommon purpose 
in aehi.-ve valued i;oals neod to he , .mplKis i /a.^d . ' 

Kp,;H-l.)ont of di^triet. and sehool discipline policies and 
,ne cla:.sroom teacher's ; mpl . .n l at i on of mana,unent slratei,MOS 
H,s now l>oon set m >ncMon. However, th.se cannot be assun.ed 
as ponaanent pro<:edures. The districa and school staffs, as 
,en:.as paronts and community resources, >aust r.^nain comnutted 
lo the staff development .;oals with constant monitoring; to 
,p.,....„nne if they are beinj.^ met and how effective they are 
in improving; school discipline. 

Cone 1 u^s^i ons 

This research explored teachers' attitudes toward discipline 
pn.si.ms and classroom mana.^emont strategies and suggested a 
desi^^n for staff development programs in the area of classroom 
nanagemont. While exrunination of this attitudinal data 
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mm OF TEACHERS RESPONDING ID SURVEY 
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Total 



71 9.9 



48 5.7 23 18.6 



36 9.1 33 10.5 



Urban 



38 8.1 



29 6.0 9 15.1 



20 7.3 16 ■ 8.4 



Suburban 



33 11.9 



19 5.3 14 20.9 



16 11.4 17 12.4 



a) sum of males and females may not equal total responding due to some 
teachers failing to indicate sex , 
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Table, 2 



Survey Res ponses (Sectioil Jjne)^ 



I. Good tedchers (nuU be ccmpeUnt in curbiig disruptive bthavior 



22 



School 

sii;}ijrbfin 

Experience 
I '0 yrs. 
> 10 vrs. 

Sex 



aqree dis.igree 

51 3 
^? 5 



undecifled 



^2 



] 



1. 'jiM'^fS related to classroo<r manacjement is the i^vibt influential 
^ictor in ^.^ilure among novice teachers. 
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^ 10 yrs. 
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61 
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15 


21 



Teachers need i^ore skill and training In how to deal with dis- 
I'uptive classrooni behavior. 
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50 
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Sex 
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3'. 
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6 
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\. 1 would enroll in graduate level or inservlte courses pertaining to 
cldssroofn nanage^ieift techniques, 
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J U U U 1 U III 1 
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15 
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25 
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30 


Old you receive 
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62 


1 10 yrs. 


38 


> 'lU yrs. 
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Sex 






Male 




56 


female 


36 


6'! 



6. The public's view that discipline is the most important problem 
facing the schools today, is warranted. 
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urban 
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32 
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27 


>" 10 yrs, • 


61 


' 3* 
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• 58 


31 


• II 


female 




■ ' 27 
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* Significant at the ,10 level. 
** Significant at the .03 level. 



Significant at the .01 level. 



Tatle 2 Continued 



/. ^,.,er.il ch-)SSTOr ^eK}viu^ K.^ .yr,!,tined since you first began, 
- i^^chm. not applicable, 
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!f .i.,]ri'iHf-vytrh question ] then the worsening discipline problens 

^jfe rviilrnced by: 

greater nos. of niore Sfvere both students 
student involved instances I pwre severe instances 
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urban 


23 
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^ 10 yrs. 


20 


^> 10, yrs. 
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37 
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7! 
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5, Olsciplinary problems are wtt frequent in city .chooU tha^ in 5u:)ur- 
t),jn or rural schools. 



Scfiooi 
r suiiurban 
urban 
Experience 
< 10 yrs, 
1 10 yrs, 

Sex 
male 
fenale 



-agree disagree undftcided 

9 



]6 
&I 

65 
7^ 

70 



15 
2(. 

25 

13 

17 



II 

10 
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disagree 


undecided 


3] 


■1.3 


18 


21 
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56 


33 


11 

■ 17 




35 


58 


39 


' 3 


^2 


30 
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l^.any 'disci fiHnary problefrs He totally beyond the school's 
control, 

School ^'^^ 

suburban 

urban 
Experience 

<. :0 yrs. 

> !0 yrs. 
Sex * 

male 
female 

' i 

Many of the disciplinary problerns .n a school have taclal or 
ethnic overtones. 

disagree undecided 

knool 
sotiirban 
urban 
Experience 
< 10 yrs. 

> 10 yrs. 
Sex 

male 
female 



agree 
18 

;^ 

2S 
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28 

15 



]0 

il 

67 
]0 



9 

5 

k 
13 

5 
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12 Teachers, adf^inlstrators, parents, and students all have dif- 
ferent concepts of what constitutes a disciplinary problem anrJ 
the appropriate corrective measures to be taken. 

undecided 
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suburban 

urban 
Experience 

i iO yrs. 

> 10 yrs. 
Sex 

^male 

female 



a^ree 
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79 
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33^ 

92 
70 
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9 
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A SiKfiif leant at the .10 level. 
** Sigai/icant at the .05 level. 



Significant at the .01 level. 
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C .^.Hory ed.c„tio. shoyld be ...Lfa-d so y-lhs iha- ar, . . 

c:,^,^;c J^sc'p^nary problem's COu'd '(Mve SC'W)! .il J'M',H 



(y responslblr 'o' ihnr chill's vandalivP 
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* S :,);!! il'icaiU aL the .10 level. ^^h'^''' 
Significant at ihe ,05 level, 
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'.,',,.■■',■(«• of -.tu^-iU^' rlyhts h« n-iiteO tbe icktoiS co'itro 

r :•■.,;,,! inc. 



J3, ,^ost itudents Classified iS cHronic diKiplinary problems 
also inactive in after school acilvliies. 
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^" naif ^3 3 
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Stul.•^^5■s^^(^uld have input Into thr ^a'^lf^q ciassrow be- 
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r>dle 5^ 33 5 
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56 39 J 
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* SigiiificanL at the level. 



Signific.nt at the .01 level. 



*A Si^^nif leant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 3. 



Cause 



Tolill_ 

Rank l 



Type of S chool 
[Irban Suburban 



Sex Experience 

Kale Feoiale liO 



N - 71 

Permissive Society 1 5] 



Broken Families 



Faults 



Decrease in Tradi- 
tional classrooms 



Drugs/Alcohol 



Violence in the 
Media 



2 48 



within Schools 3 37 



4 21 



5 11 



6 1 



53 



i N = 33 
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; 1 6? i 


= 36 < 

2/3 48 1 
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1 73 2 48 
i-^ — • h 
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2/3 48 1 3 33 


3 42 


3 26 


3^ 4 24 
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' k 11 
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4 21 


4 23 


4/5 17 


ei 5 15 
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5 12 


5 10 


6 13 
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i 6 3 1 6 9 
1 I 


6 2 


4/5 17 
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TABLE ^ 



i/g 



M os^ Frequently Oc.curriri| ^ ^J^^^^^ 



II / 
,c J 



Dlsi"»;spf>:t for 
Fellow Students 



Total 
Rank I 



1 58 



Type of School 
Urban Suburban 
Rank I ' Rank I 



2 58! 2 58 



Disinterest 



in School 2 56 



Excessive Talkinf, 



3 52 



4 40 



lack of Attention 



4 51 



3 50 



1 67 



Disrespect 



for Teacher 5 25 



6 181 5 33 



Lateness/Poor Attendance 6 24 



37 1 **7 9 



** P i .01 



32 



Sex Experience 



1 58 



Rank I I M 1 ^ 
1 60 3/4 52 



4 55 



1 63! 4 .49 I 2 56 



2/3 61 



2 58 



3/4 52 



5 39 



1 67 



3 52 I 3/4 42 2/3 51 



**3/4 42 



.6 19 



**] 6 



3/4 44 1 70 
3/4 44 2 65 



5 31 



5 30 ! 6 21 



6/7 13 



5 30 



Vandalism ^ ■■'^ 


. 8 8 


6 18 i 

_ 


7/8 11 


6 


Fighting \ 8 7 


7 11 


8 3 


7/8' 11 

1 


8 

1 


1 



7 13 



8 3 I fi 8 



6/7 13 



B 4 



33 



Table 5 



Ways to Improve Discipline in the Schools 



Htilhod 

Administrative 
Procedures 



Stricter/Consi^-.- 
tiiiit Dlsclpliiit: 



Curriculum Reform . 



School/Comniunity 

Coiiununlcation 

Improvement 



ToUl 
Rank 1' 



1 62 



2 4] 



h 23 



Better Teacher Prepar- 
ation In Classrooin 
Management 



Counseling/Guidance 



5 20 



6 ] 



Ty|iej_fjch^ 
Urban Su burban 

Rank I \ I 



1 55 I 1 70 



*2 3] ! *2 58 



3 25 29 1 3 21 



Sex 

Kale l^emale 
Hjink I 



Expei-i ence 
^10 " >iO 



{ 

] 53 



Rank Z I Rank 1 

I 

1 76 I 1 65 



Rank I 



1 5? 



2 42! 2 52 



2 44! 2 52 



5 22 1 3 27 



4 21 



3 35 



3/4 29! 5 15 1 4 25 



4 18 



5 19 



4 30 



5 21 ! 4 18 



*3 



31 ! *5/6 9 3 23 



5 13 



6 5', 6 9 




* P < .10 
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